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TO THE 
PEOPLE OF DOVER. 


On the triumph of the Queen 
and the People over persecu- 
tion, carried on by the means 
of conspiracy, subornation 
and perjury. — 


London, Nov, 16, 1820. 


My FRiEnDs, 


The victory, which has just 
been gained by the Queen and 
the people over a combination, 
the parallel of which has not, 
I verily believe, ever before 
been witnessed. upon the face 
of the earth, isa subject worthy 
of the attention of all mankind. 
It is a. subject for the mind of 
themoralist aiid the philosopher, 
as well as for that of the politi- 
cian. - At any rate it ought to 
be recorded, and some of the 
leading circumstances ‘apper- 





Ministers, we have had. to re- 


last threé years and a half: ex- 
hibit a sufficiency of failure: on 
the part of the people to. gbtain 
justice and to avoid oppression: 
Let it not: be said, therefore, 
that we were’ insensible of. vic+ 
tory when obtained ; :and espe~ 
cially when that victory « has 
been obtained by means the 
most fair and honourable. 

To record this victory is the 
object of the present letter, 
which I address to you, the Peo- 
ple of Dover, because, in the 


have acted a most distinguished 
part. We have all done our 
best. We have all done well; 
but you have taken the lead 
amongst well doers; and it is 
probable that if: people less 
zealous, less active, less prompt 
and less resolute than you had 
been placed on the frontier ; 
had been placed as an advance. 





taining t it gu¢lit to be pre- 
served’ in such’a manrer as for 
them ‘to reach the eyes and ears 


uard to’ the nation, the result 
ight have been very different 


of futuré generations. Disgraces|from that which I have now to 


 énough, proceeding from’ the/record, and of which our chil- 


Witkddiness'| and folly of ourjdren’s children will not only 


mis * 
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tead. with tin but of which 
they will feel the beneficial ef- 


the victory is in itself considered, 
it is comparatively nothing when 
we compare it with all its mass 
of consequences. 

| Wehave befoge-had seasons of 
rejoicing ; or, at least, they were 
called by ‘that name ; bat what 
were those compared to the pre- 
sent occasion! ‘They. have al- 
ways been a mixture of con- 
straint, affectation and hypo+ 
crisy. The present rejoicings 
come from the heart; and they 
have their foundation in sound 
reason as well as in generous 
feeling. 

Before, however, I proceed 
to an account of the manner in) 
which the public joy has shewn 
itself, 1 ought to go back a 
little, in order to trace the pto- 
ceedings of the House of Lords 
down to the moment when the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties was 
finally cast out. You will bear 
in mind, that this was no trial 
in. the . usual meaning of the 
word trial. There was no in- 
dictment ; no charges regularly 
made; no warrant or commit- 
ment; uo jurors impannelled ; 
bat merely a Bill, brought into, 
the House of Lords by the Mi- 


of 
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against the Queen, and enact- 
ing her degradation and di- 


vorce. This monstrous Bill was | 


brought in and read a first time. 
Then, -before it was read a se- 
cond time Counsel were to be 
heard and witnesses were to be 
examined in order to convince 
the members as to the pro- 
priety or impropriety of passing 
the Biil. After these Counsel 
and these witnesses had been 
heard, the Bill came to the se- 
cond reading ; and, as you have 
been before informed, there 
were for this second reading, 
a‘hundred and. twenty-three 
Lords, and ninety-five Lords 
against it. But, there , was 
still a third reading, and on 
Friday the tenth of November, 
the question was taken on this 
third reading, when the former 
majority of twenty-eight was 
reduced to nine! There was 
yet another stage after this; 
for, after a Bill has been read 
even a third time, the question 
is put upon it: “ THAT THIS 
BILL DO N@Ww ASS.” These 
were, the words; these were 
the. six. awful ; words, . which 
after all the Ministers bad not 
the caurage to pronounce, “All 
these;stages in the passing ofa 

| Bill ypo many periods, most 
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for reflection, and to prevent 


the possibility of laws being} 


passed unadvisedly. Very sa- 
lutary indeed are those regula- 
tions; and never more salutary 
than upon the present occasion ; 
for, | think it is very evident, 
thatif the Bill had passed, this 
country would have been in- 
volyed in universal uproar ani 
confusion. Great, however, was 
the indiscretion in pushing the 
Bill on to a third reading. This 
, clearly shewed, that, up to the 
very moment of the time when 
the words “that this Bill do 
‘now pass ;” up to this very 
moment the Ministers were re- 
solved to carry the Bill. But 
when that moment arrived they 
were afraid to pronounce those 
words. That they intended to 
carry the Bill; that they had 
this intention previous to the 
meeting of the House that day, 
is very certain; for, Castlereagh 
was in one of the galleries 
amongst the Lords, during the 
‘whole of that day’s sitting ; and 
you will easily beli¢ve that he 
would not have been there, if 
he had not been confident that 
the Bill would pass. His duty 
did not call him there ; nor, in- 
deed, was it very becoming for 
him to be sitting amo the 
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it is very evident that he ex- 
pected the Bill to pass, seeing 
that no man, who can avoid it, 
is ever the spectator of his own 
discomfiture and disgrace. The 
Ministers, therefore, when they 
went into the House on that day 
were manifestly resolved to pass 
the Bill. ‘There were only the 
sik words to pronounce: they 
had still their majority of nine; 
but their courage failed them; 
and instead of saying “‘ that this 
“ Bul do NOW pass,’ Jenkin- 
son, Lord Liverpool, the very 
man who had brought in the 
Bill, put the question, “ that this 
« Bill do pass THIS DAY 
“SIX MONTHS ;” 
question was carried withouta 
division, and which decision 
means that this Bill be put an 
end to for ever; for, you will 
observe, that when a proroga- 
tion of the parliament takes 
place, every Bill, which has been 
brought in and not passed, is 
wholly put an end to, and Has 
no more an existence than if the 
paper had never been blurred 
with it. Indeed, motions of this 
sort are very frequently made, 
and .this is regarded as a mild 
and genteel manner of getting 
rid of a Bill, or of throwing it 
oud, as it is more commonly call- 


Loni, But there he was; and. ed, The six months never come, 
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because, by the prorogation, 
which takes place before the 
arrival of the end of the six 
months, the Bill is totally annihi- 
lated. But, the singularity in 
this case is, that the motion for 
the six months was made after 
the Bill had been reada third 
teme, a thing which has never 
happened ' before, I believe, 
within the recollection of the 
oldest man living ! This fact is 
very material as showing the 
pertinacity of the Ministers; their 
deep reluctance to give way; 
and the magnitude of the fears 
by which they were finally ac- 
tuated. 

Perhaps the world never wit- 
nessed anxiety so great as that 
which prevailed in this immense 
metropolis at the hour of which 
I am speaking. It could scarce- 
ly have been greater if every 
one of this more than a million 
of individuals had had the life of 
some friend hanging upon the 
verdict of a jury who had re- 
tired to their room. The House 
of Peers, notwithstanding all its 
guards of Horse and Foot Sol- 
diers and of mounted Police ; 
notwithstanding the double bar- 
ricadoes across the streets lead- 
ing to it; notwithstanding all 
manner of precautions and all 
manner of means to keep the 


People at a distance, had 
thousands upon thousands of 
men (and, it being the middle of 
the day, when the labouring 
classes were at work, the as- 
sembly consisted chiefly of the 
higher part of the middle classes), 
waiting for the result with a de- 
gree of eagerness, and in a so- 
lemnity of silence which it is 
impossible to describe. 

At this time the Queen her- 
self was in one of the private 
rooms adjoining the chamber 
where the Peers sit. Her carriage 
and that of Mr. Alderman Wood 
were waiting on the outside. 
Her Majesty, firm and resolved 
to the last, had sent in a declara- 
tion of her resolution to act in 
conformity to the determination 
expressed in the close of her 
letter to the King. This de- 
claration had been committed to 
Lorp Dacre; and his lordship, 
holding it up in his hand, an- 
nounced the receipt of it to the 
House; but, he was instantly 
interrupted by Lord Liverpool, 
who rose and made his motion 
for the destruction of the Bill: 
This is a very material circum- 
stance. Perhaps it was this very 
notification from Lord Dacre, 
which, after all, prevented the 
Bill from passing; and that, 





thus, the country has been pre- 
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served from confusion by the 
gallant conduct of her Majesty 
herself. 

The words “ THIS DAY 
«SIX MONTHS” were no 
sooner pronounced by Lord 
Liverpool than the gentlemen 
connected with the press, and 
others below the bar, involunta- 
rily uttered a shout, which soon 
reaching the outside of the 
house, drew forth, from the im- 
mense assemblage there, shout- 
ing, waiving of hats, and such 
demonstrations of gladness as 
can be much more easily ima- 
gined than described: a cry of 
‘“ the Queen! the Queen!’’ was 
heard. Ina few minutes, the 
soldiers flew to their arms. The 
drums beat a royal salute. The 
Soldiers presented their muskets 
with uncommon noise, and with 
joy beaming on their counte- 
nances. In the midst of this 
scene, her Majesty, accompanied 
by her zealous and ever-con- 
stant friend, Lapby ANN HAmIL- 
TON, came out and entered her 
carriage amidst the enthusiastic 
congratulations and benedictions 
of the people, who accompanied 
her a considerable part of the 
way towards her house at Ham- 
mersmith. The soldiers, having 
piled their arms, took off their 
hats and caps, and gave three 





cheers, the sound of which 
could not but reach the ears of 
those who had stationed them 
there for their protection. 

It was observed, that her Ma- 
jesty appeared deeply affected, 
and that her eyes were full of 
tears when she got into her 
carriage. This was perfectly 
natural, It was at once a mark 
of the goodness of her heart, and 
of the falsehood and cruelty of 
her enemies. 

The news flew like lightning 
into every part of the metropolis. 
It was now growing late in the 
afternoon; but the firing of 
guns and of cannons soon spread 
the intelligence, and bid the 
victorious people prepare for a 
regular celebration of ‘their 
triumph. The innumerable stage 
coaches which leave London 
every evening for all parts of 
the Kingdom, carried white flags 
on their tops with bunches of 
laurel; while the. horses, and 
the whips of the coachmen, 
were decorated with bows and 
streamers of white ribband. 
Away went the tidings, carry- 
ing pleasure to every honest 
heart in the kingdom, and co- 
vering with mourning the ser- 
vile -wreteches who thought 
that their. own security, their 
own power to continue to fatten 
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on the people depended upon 
the destruction of one whom 
they knew to be innocent of 
the crimes laid to her charge, 
and whom they also knew to 
be the devoted victim of the 
foulest and most atrocious con- 
spiracy that ever existed against 
human being. 

Short as the time for prepa- 
ration was, the whole of Lon- 
don and all its surrounding vil- 
lages were in a blaze of illumi- 
nation on that very night, Fri- 
day, the memorable tenth of 
November. On the Saturday 
night, on the next Monday 
night, and even on the Tues- 
day night, this immense space, 
containing, with the circumja- 
cent villages, a hundred square 
miles, nearly the whole of it 
covered with buildings and very 
_ small gardens, exhibited such a 
scene of rejoicing as I believe 
never was before witnessed in 
this world. The scene did not 
at.all resemble those that I have 
formerly witnessed. Upon those 
occasions it was the Govern- 
ment that gave the word to 
rejoice. The principal streets 
used to be grandly illuminated. 
The mass of the people felt very 
little interest in the thing. The 
order was issued. ‘Three or 
four hundred people in the pay 





of the Post Office, under the 
direction of FREELING the il- 
luminator-general, used to sally 
forth. An_ illumination took 
place, a grand display by the 
public offices and by the Aris- 
tocracy; by Bankers, Army 
Clothiers and Contractors of all 
sorts; Collectors, Supervisors, 
and the whole herd that live 
upon the system, and especially 
upon the harvest of war. The 
people used to collect in groups, 
stare at the brilliant lamps, half 
grumble at the cause of the 
seeming joy, and go home 
again in sulky silence to their 
own dark dwellings, 

Very different indeed was the 
thing now. ‘The streets were 
filled with people. It was dirt 
up to one’s ancles on the horse 
road, and on the causeways it 
was uncommonly dirty. In 
spite of this women us well as 


men crowded every street. The 


whole population seemed to be 
on foot; and not a face could I 
see that had not a smile upon it. 
You could read in people's 
faces the gladness of their hearts. 
There was this. characteristic, 
above all things worthy of at- 
tention, ‘namely, the demon- 
strations of joy were confined 
to the labouring classes; °F 
rather, the want of demoi- 
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strations of joy was confined to 
the Aristocracy, the Bankers, 
the Contractors, and the tax- 
eaters of eVery description.— 
All the immense streets, oc- 
cupied by tradesmen ; for, in- 
stance, that seven miles in 
length from Whitechapel to the 
end of Edgeware-road, where 
the houses are wholly occupied 
by the industrious classes. Then 
again from the extremity of 
Bishopsgate-street down over 
London Bridge and through the 
Borough to Kennington; then 


again from Billingsgate to Ken- 


sington down Holborn-hill along 
Fleet-street and the Strand, 
up the Haymarket and along 
Piccadilly; in all these streets, 
consisting of the habitations of 
shop-keepers, artizans, and ma- 
nufacturers, and which streets, 
together’ with the large cross 
streets going out of them, far 
exceed a hundred miles in 
length: in.all these, it was one 
blaze of illumination, and one 
continued cry of. triumph.— 
The narrow streets and alleys 
occupied by journeymen and 
labourers, scarcely yielded’ to 
those of. their employers ‘in 
point of brilliancy or in any de- 
monstration: expressive of; .sa- 
tisfaction: The base and dis- 


- appointed enemies of the Queen 
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and of the people do, in the 
agonies of their malignity, de- 
nominate the rejoicers a rabble. 
The very best answer that can 
be given to this is, that, per- 
haps, the greatest brillianey and 
the strongest demonstrations of 


joy were displayed in the High- 


street of the Borough of South- 
wark, which is well known to 
all England as the place of 
abode of the most. substantial 
and most independent trades- 
men that this island, so abun- 
dant in substantial tradesmen, 
can boast of. Here, the stupid 
Ministers, in this very: street 
those Ministers might, if they 
would, have learnt the opinions 
of the people and the resolution 
of the people, long ago. 
There. was another charac- 
teristic in. this. rejoicing, ‘well 


|} worthy of notice, namely, that, 


upon this occasion, an infinite 
number of guns, pistols, blun- 
derbusses- and cannons kept 
firmg during the whole of the 
night, from sun set nearly till 
day light. There could not be 
less than about fifty thousand 
pieces of fire arms, constantly at — 
work. To the noise of these 


| was added that of squibs, erack- 


ers, rockets, fire-balls and all 


sorts of fire-works, so that’ not - 


only inthe streets, but also, up 
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in the air there was. continual 
light blazing over this immense 
space. 

The means were, in short, 
proportioned to the end. It was 
THE PEOPLE’s TRIUMPH 
over those who had so long 
triumphed over them. It was 
truly curious to observe how 
quick was the communication 
of the feeling, and of the sense 
of victory. On the very even- 
ing of the defeat of our enemies 
all the labourers in the gardens 
and on the roads were seen 
with laurel leaves in their hats, 
and. with sprigs of laurel fas- 
tened on the bridles of their 
cart horses. “ The boys and 
children were all decorated 
with laurel, with white ribbands 
or with. paper in imitation of 
white - rihbands. Every crea- 
ture seejued fully sensible, that 
a share vf the victory belonged 
tohim. The coaches and other 
fine carriages of the arrogant, 
haughty -and insolent’ tribes, 
excited a sneer as they passed 
along undecorated with the 
marks of joy. The good ‘hu- 
mour of the people was ex- 
cessive. They suffered the Lord 
Chancellor, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Castlereagh, the Duke 
of Northumberland, whom Can- 
ning, in one of his poems, calls 


To THE PEOPLE oF Dover. 
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** Duke Smithson ;” they suf- 
fered their houses to remain un- 
molested. It was truly a curious 
contrast to come from the joyous 
scenes in Southwark, Bishops- 
gate-street, Cheapside, Fleet- 
street and the Strand, Holborn 
and Oxford-street ; to come from 
these to the gloomy mansions 
just mentioned, and to see 
groups of big ugly men stand- 
ing about them,’ apparently 
with bludgeons and dirks under 
their clothes, and at the same 
time to hear the noise of the 
feet of troopers’ horses parading 
backwards and forwards before 
the doors; to-see this; to view 
this contrast, was certainly not 
a thing to make a man in love 
with the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, Secretary of State, or 
‘« Great. Captain of the age.” 
The labourer who had gone 
without his dinner and supper, 
and who was to go: dinnerless 
the next day, and to sit: without 
a candle for a week in order to 
garnish his window with candles 
and with festoons of ribbands 
and laurels; such a labourer’s 
situation ought to have been an 
object of envy with the inha- 


‘bitant of any great:dnd: gloomy 


mansion on the tenth, eleventh, 
or thirteenth “of November. 





The India-house,’» the’ «Stock- 
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exchange, the BANK; all 
were in deep gloom. Also the 
far greater part of the law- 
yers ; the Bishops here and there 
put in a saving candle. I saw 
but one Parson’s house, and that 
had just one candle init. Again 
I say it was the people’s tri- 
umph. Never were there seen 
in this world greater zeal, 
greater prudence at the same 
time, and greater generosity 
than the people have displayed 
upon this occasion; and never 
was the display of these quali- 
ties more completely and abun- 
dantly rewarded. Yet, all these 
exertions on the part of. the 
people might have failed, if 
they had had a fickle or timid 
person to struggle for. They 
had just the contrary. To me, 
who, of course, knew before but 
very little of the qualities of her 
Majesty; having never even 
heard of her astonishing travels 
and voyages: to me the prompt 
departure from St. Omers, the 
descending of the pier at Calais 
at midnight, and’ the dashing 


through the mud to get on} 


board of an English packet- 
boat, ‘in order t6 avoid the 
fangs of a Bourbon ‘police ; the 
putting’ to sea with a head wind, 
and beating through the surf to 
get’ on ‘shore at’ Dover: and 


those memorable words upon 
her landing, that she had come 
to place herself under*the pro- 
tection of Englishmen’: to me 
these were a sufficient guaran- 
tee, that no fickleness, no ti- 
midity would ever come to ren- 
der the efforts of the people use- 
less. I was very sure that the 
woman who could do those 
things was never to be fright- 
ened by big wigs and big talk. 
Her Majesty has proved herself 
to be the bravest woman of 
whom we have ever heard. Her 
life, whenever it shall be well 
and truly written, will be one of 
the most interesting as well as 
the most useful works that ever 
were given to the world, She 
has all that is good, as well: as 
all that is great in her charac- 
ter. It is singular enough that 
the pretended friends of Royalty 
should’ seek. her. destruction ; 
when she has done more to sus- 
tain the character of Royalty 
than all the Kings and Queens, 
the records of ‘whom fill the 
pages of our history. . ‘9 
Having given a sketch of the 
rejoicings in the Metropolis,:I 
must now not omit to say some- 
thing of the country. |: As far as 
‘the news of the second reading 
of the Bill had reached, an: opi- 





‘nion had been conceived that the 
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Bill would finally pass the House 
of Lords ; and, therefore, peti- 
tions were every where getting 
ready to be presented to the 
House of Commons against the 
Bill, when it should come to that 
House. Demonstrations of dis- 
-content and of resentment had 
been every where brought forth 


‘by the second reading of the| 


Bill. When the news reached 
Malton, the bells were muffled, 
and tolled in that state as a sign 
of sorrow. In other places,some 
“of the leading enemies of the 
Queen were burnt in effigy; 
and in every direction ‘were 
heard the sounds of disappoint- 
ment and indignation. 
Happily for the tranquillity of 
the’ country, this odious intelli- 


of bells ; that is to say, pulling 
the ropes of all the bells at 
once, and, thereby, making a 
tremendous noise. The people 
im many of the towns got up in 
the middle of the night, run- 
ning about to their neighbours’ 
houses, shaking hands with. one 
panother, as if by way of mutual 
congratulation, upon an escape 
from some. dreadful calamity ! 
Disgrace enough we have had 
to endure from the wickedness 
and folly of these Ministers ; 
but here is something that 
/wipes away every stain from 
England. Here is something 
that wipes away even the stain 
of the. transaction relative to 
Marshal Ney. . Here is some- 
thing that will tell the world 


gence was soon succeeded by | that a want of justice and gene- 


‘the news of the throwing out 
of the Bill, The night coaches, 
‘as they went on from town to 
town, left the news behind 


rosity never did, and never will, 
‘belong to the avn of sal 
t-kingdom. | 

It is impossibleto relate, with 


them. The people every where }in my compass; a thousandth 


were waked from their beds. by 
the ringing. of the belis in the 
churches. The watchmen in the 


part of the interesting. facts 


brought back to the Metropolis 


from. the. different parts of the 


several towns, where the coaches kingdom, No, wonder, that the 


‘arrived in'the night, cried. the 


town of Dover, which had given 


intelligence, along with -the|the Italian wretches so suitable 
hour of the night. The churches |a reception, should: have. been 
‘were universally taken. posses-| filled with. joy ,and exultation 
‘sion of by the ringers, who per- | ‘at her Majesty’s victory. 
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protection, the people of Dover,| walking the streets in London, 
judicious as prompt, instantly } insulting the Queen even under 
called a meeting to consider of our very noses. But, you hav- 


an address of congratulation 
to her Majesty ; an example 
that will. be followed-by the 
whole kingdom. Her Majesty 
has, it seems, named this as the 
first address to be presented to 
her; which is perfectly proper 
in itself, and is another mark of 
her Majesty’s grateful disposi- 
tion, as well as of the soundness 
of her judgment. Doubtless 
the inhabitants of any other 
English town, or Scotch town, 
would, under similar cireum- 
stances, have acted the same 
gallant ‘part; but it so happen- 


ing given the alarm, having 
taught the nation how to deal 
with such wretches, the intelli- 
gence having reached the Me- 
tropolis, even London could not 
afford a hole to hide them in 
in safety. Their employers 
were compelled to take them 
in disguise to another sea-port ; 
pack them off back to the con- 
tinent; and, at last, to steal 
them into the country by night ; 
bring them up the Thames un- 
der the cover of darkness, and 
in boats with muffled oars ; and, 
to crown the whole, put them 


ed that you were placed in the} into a species of fortress, guard- 


front of the battle, and most 
nobly have you discharged your 
duty. The reception given to 
the wretches, when they arrived 
at Dover. The detestation of 
them and of their employers, so 
strongly. evinced by’ you, was 
one of the causes of that series 
of spirited acts on the part of 
the people; which acts, and 
which alone, have preserved her 
Majesty from destruction. If the 
wretches had been suffered to 
set foot in England without mo-: 
lestation, whole bands of them 


ed by soldiers on the larid side, 
and by a gun-boat on the: side 
of the: water!: For this,.the 
most. disgraceful’ part. of the 
whole of this disgraceful trans- 
action; for this, which, of it- 
self, has from the beginning, re- 
flected such dishonour on ‘the 
enemies of the Queen ; . for this 
we are indebted to the: people 
‘of Dover; who ate, therefore, 
entitled to the intended mark of 
her Majesty’s favour., The At- 
torney-General, in his calumni- 
ous and saucy opening speech, 


would have followed, -and|said,’ sneeringly, that . “these 





might, probably, have been seen!“ good people,” _ whom. the 
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“ Dover rioters’ had .so mal- 
treated,, would in a very short 
time be able to walk the streets 
of London in perfect safety. 
This is not the first time that 
the devil has over-reached even 
a lawyer. They have not walk 
. ed the streets yet ; and the dif- 
ficulty now is, 1 should imagine, 
how they are to be got off, 
‘either by water or by land. 
The Attorney-General and 
Castlereagh may talk as long as 
they ‘please about a ‘ Dover 
* riot.’ Lalways.called it, and 
-I still call it, a most meritorious 
iact. It discovered -great and 
_just indignation at the thought 
of bringing a set of wretches 
here to be paid and fed by us as 
the ‘wages of perjury to ‘take 
‘away the life, or at least, the 
oréputation and happiness of a 
olong! persecuted and most in- 
-jured woman, and that woman 
a@ Queen, whom it was our duty, 
- to. defend and protect against 
all enemies whatever: Castle- 
reagh,: sweet soul, even re- 
“proached you for a want of hos-' 
pitality! Hospitality in ‘his 
mouth ! Hospitality in him, who 
‘seized on General Gourgaud, 
- and'sent him out of the country, 
by force! Hospitality from him, 
ot (English hospitality,” who 


Countess de Montholon and her 
baby; though her landing was 
necessary to preserve the life of 
that baby, which actually died 
in consequence of her not being 
permitted to land! Hospitality 
from him who is the upholder of 
that Alien Act, which is the im- 
poverisher of our sea-ports and 
which makes our once free coun- 
try little better than a prison at 
large. When these gentlemen 
were talking about English hos- 
pitality, as violated by the peo- 
ple at Dover; they forgot the 
English hospitality, which they 
had: shewn to England’s own 
Queen! They forgot that they 
had refused her a vessel to come 
in, ahouse to reside in, and had 
sent a messenger to tell her that 
she should be prosecuted if she 
dared to set her foot on English 

ground! ‘This was their way 

of shewing English hospitality. 

But, tender souls, they could 

cry out’ that there was a want 

of hospitality when you set your 

faces against a set of wretches 

brought to swear away the life 

or character of your Queen. 

It will be long’ remembered 

as a signal proof of the discern 

ment, as well as:of the justice o! 

the people of Dov that they 





_@rove back from our shores the 





took -the most ready, éffectue! 
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ing this flagrant scandal, now 
brought upon the government 
and aristocracy of the country. 
They went the right way to 
work, They and those who fol- 
lowed their example actually 
drove the vermin into the sea 
and out of the country. This 
was enough to convince any 
men of common sense and com- 
mon honesty, that the nation 
would not endure the intend- 
ed sacrifice of the Queen. But 
our pretty gentlemen must needs 
goon. They had succeeded so 
often before. They had had 
green bags and secret commit- 
tees and dungeon bills and gag- 
ging bills; they hadso long gone 
on with success, that they must 
needs bring their witnesses back 
again, though they actually saw 
that the country was literally 
too hot to hold them. They 
will have their reward, this time. 
Never will they again bring 
forth a green bag; and, indeed, 
never will they be able to carry 
on the affairs of this country: 
They would not listen to the 
warning voice of the people; 
they would bring in a Bill to 


The people said, we do not want 
to hear it. 'We have got our 
Queen and we like her. We 
know her to be a virtuous wo- 
man. We wait no investiga- 
tions: we have had enough of: 
them already. But the pretty 
gentlemen said, you shall have 
an investigation, for the good of 
your morals; and we will have 
Barbara Krantz here and Pow- 
ell’s friend Demont, to teach 
you morality. I have always 
said that this was the foolishest 
set of men that God ever suffer- 
ed to let live; and who will 
now dispute the truth of the as- 
sertion ? 

But, I must return to the news 
from the country, which - has 
most amply repaid ‘the metro- 
polis for the sounds of joy which 
it has sent forth. ' To mention 
particular: places would, indeed; 
be ‘endless ; but here and thére’ 


| incidents have taken place whielW 


I cannot pass over: At Herel 
ford, they burnt Restelli: an 
effigy, accompanied with a large’ 
green bag, after both had hunp 
a suitable time upon a’ gallows, 
and had been’ carried: found 


protect their morals, in spite of the city gallows: in a proces- 


the people themselves. They 
would compel the people to Te- 


sien. The'next night, Majocch?: 
and Demont received the same’ 





ceive lessons of morality from 
Demont and Barbara ‘rants. 


from | honours.—At Punbridge Wells: 
they made a bonfire consisting 
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of four waggon loads of trunks | Southampton, tho people were 
of trees, two chaldrons of coals,| waked on Saturday morning by 
a cord of wood, five hundred | the ringing of bells. At Ports- 
faggots and a barrel of pitch.) mouth and Portsea all was joy 
Mr. Pittuck and Mr. Smith dis-| and illumination. At the village 
tributed three butts of porter|0f Botley, which consists almost 
amongst the country people,| wholly of poor labourers, there 
which they drank while the} Was an illumination on Monday 
bonfire was burning.---At Guild-| night; but Baker, the Parson, 
ford, in Surrey, they had a grand| whom I have rendered so fa- 
illumination on Monday, and|mous, under the name of the 
during the time, a large green)“ Botley Parson,’ had got the 
bag, filled ‘with combustibles, | key of the church in his posses- 
and having written on it “MILAN | sion, and would not give it up 
“‘ FILTH,’’ was suspended across | to let the people ring the bells, 
the street, and when set on fire, | and the church-wardens had not 
the contents exploded in ten the spirit to force it. from him. 
thousand fragments, amidst the|At Stratford the illuminations 
acclamations of the spectators.---| were singularly beautiful. At 
At Farringdon, in Berkshire, | Bath, at Bristol, in all that part 
as soon as the news arrived on|of England, villages as well as 
Saturday morning, several re-|towns, the _ illuminations and 
spectable inhabitants ran. to-|rejoicings were universal.--- 
wards the church, set the bells| At York the stage coach that 
a ringing, hoisted a white flag| brought. the news, had the 
on the tower, while guns were|horses taken from it, and, 
fired and music was played in| though very heavily laden, was 
the streets. At night the inha-|drawn through the streets of 
bitants paraded the town with| the city by the people, preced- 
white favours in their hats. All|ed by banners and music, amidst 
business was at an end. The |crowds singing “ God save the 
Reverend Mr. Cleobury order-|Queen!”—At Sudbury, the bells 
ed the flag to be taken down, but| continued ringing during the 
the Church-wardens refused to|whole day ; at night there were 
comply. Wednesday was fixed for | bonfires, into one of which were 
an illumination, a-public dinner,| thrown the filthy green bag and 
anda ball, At Winchester andlthe Courier newspaper.—At 
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Exeter the rejoicing was such 


| as must have charmed the Bi- 


shop of that see.—At Bury -St. 
Edmunds the bells rang 
throughout the day. A green 
bag, hung with black, was 
carried about thé streets accom- 
panied with flags and music.— 
“At Merthyr Tydfyl, in Gla- 
“ morganshire, the . greatest 
“ jron-foundry, or perhaps ma- 
“ nufactory, of any description 
“in the United Kingdom, the 
“ news of the defeat of the Bill 
“arrived on Sunday.. The 
“ greatest joy was expressed by 


| “the inhabitants ; but the more; 


“open demonstrations of joy: 
“ were suspended till next day, 


. “ when the worthy iron-master 


“ Mr. Crawshay, set his can- 


» “nons roaring, and the greatest 


“ exultations were displayed, by 
“ all the inhabitants of that po- 
“pulous place. Preparations 
“ were immediately commenced 
“ for a splendid illumination for 
“ Wednesday#”—At Coventry 
there was an illumination more 
general and brilliant than ever 
was before known in that city, 
in spite of a grand effort of the 
Mayor and Magistrates to pre- 


vent it, These wise, men_ is-; 


sued, on, the lath, a hand-bill, 
of which the following is eine 
“ The, Mayor..and Magistrates: 





‘‘ having been informed that 
“there is an intention, by 
“some of the inhabitants, to 
«illuminate this evening; but 
“as, on the present occasion, 
“ difference of opinion prevails, 
“ which may induce several per- 
* sons to refrain from illuminat- 
“ing: the Mayor and Magis- 
“ trates, at the same time they 
“ are desirous that the public 
‘‘ may demonstrate their feel- 
“ings in a way.that shall not 


“‘ have the effect of violating. 


“the public peace, recom- 
‘mend that the intention of 
“illuminating may be_ relin- 
“« quished ; which recommenda- 
“ tion, if acted upon, will, they 


“ trust, insure the general har- . 
“mony of the inhabitants.---. 


“ Signed W. Perkins, Mayor,”’ 
—I wonder whether this Mayor 
and Magistrates thought that, 


this was a good opportunity of. 


giving the nation a specimen of 


their literary talents ; or whe-, 
ther they were afraid that the, 


Queen, being left so destitute, 


by the Government, would 


want a share of their public 
charities! This curious produc: 
tion, however, completely failed 
of its intended effect; for, with, 
the exception of the houses of the 
Church Parsons, the Receiver- 
general of Taxes, the Barrack- 
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master, and a late shoemaker, 
now Adjutant of Local Militia, 
there was ‘not a house in the 
city unilluminated. In this city 


there were roasted between thir- 
ty and forty sheep and an ox, 


the meat of all which was given 


to the poor. This was done at 
the expence of the more opu- 
lent inhabitants, and not, as 


has been represented, by Lord 
Hood’s generosity! The bells 
of all the churches had been 


ringing at’ intervals during 


three days. The malice of the 
Queen’s enemies, who are also 


the people’s enémies, did every’ 


thing they could to provoke the 
people to some breach of the 
peace, but in this they did not 
succeed.—I shall conclude this 
account, which is a mere par- 
tial. sketch, with noticing what 
has taken place at Cambridge, 
where a parcel of people, ° call- 
ing themselves Magistrates, met 
on Saturday; and issued a sort 
of ' proclamation, forbidding 
bonfires,’ discharging of guns, 
and so forth. This is signed by 
Worpswortn,” Vice-Chancel- 
lor; JoHN C.Mortiock, Mayor; 
and six. others. Of this Mort-' 
lock, I shall, I think, be’ able to’ 
give some account another time: 
Wordsworth i is, of course, aPar- 


Monday, some people came out 
with shouts of ‘* Queen! Queen! 
“light up.” —They were at- 
tacked by between six and eight 
hundred students, with the cry 
of ** King!) King! for ever.” 
The» students arranged them- 
selves: into: close column, and 
after five hours of attack and 
defence drove their assailants 
from the ground. This, you will 
observe, is their own account of 
the matter. “Lions are not 
€ painters,’’ said the lion to the 
man in the fable, or else men 
would not be drawn in the at- 
titude of defeatimg lions. That 
the people beat these black- 
guards who begin to suck in 
publie property from their in- 
fancy; that the people beat 
these place-hunting vagabonds, 
is clear enough; for they 
themselves confess that there 
was ‘an illumination; and all 
that they brag of is, that “ nota 
«dozen windows were broken 
“in the town, though go many 
‘of the houses were not light- 
ed? Tt! is ‘Very clear that 
virtte, a love of*justice and hu- 
manity triumphed at‘Cambridge 
ovér these “ gownsmen,” as 
they‘ call theniselves. But, 

pray pay attention to ‘this 
This’ is: a semifary for fellows 





son.’ “At dark, ‘howéver;, on 
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called gentlemen”? "Itis © 
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breeding place of Parsons.— 
' Mark this well. Here are those 


| which are barsting forth frem 
is very well worthy. of atten- 
_ tion. The Parsons have, from 
the very beginning, been ex- 
_jesty. I have given two in- 


stances in the foregoing pages 


_ be very much obliged to friends 


- themselves busy in still endea- 
 vouring to calumniate and de- 
' grade the Consort of his Ma- 
_ jesty. 


degree of pain which the reader 
will more easily conceive than 


hature extremely distressing. 
The houses in which the Cou- 


» New Times ate printed, had all 


; molished on Friday night, the 





fellows only that oppose them- 
selves to those natural and laud- 
able expressions of  leyalty 


all the rest of the nation. This 


tremely active against her Ma- 
of the conduct of Parsons upon 
the present eccasion; and I shall 
in the country, who will send 


me an account (postage paid) 
of Parsons, or others, who make 


I have now to record, with a 


Idescribe, some ogeurrences of a 


rier, the Morning Post, and the: 
their windows completely de- 
10th instant; it would be useless 


for me to shed tears upon the 
occasion; because the reader 
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with a pen make a blubber or a : 
cry. Some consolation, ‘how- . 
ever, may arise to the proprie- ’ 
tors of those newspapers, when . 
they reflect that their glass will 
probably be extremely well paid 
for; and that, asto her Majesty, 
they have already taken ven-' 
geance on her, if they can be 
satisfied with having’ uttered - 
against her with impunity the’ 
foulest and most atrocious slan- ’ 
ders ever put in print against’ 
any human. being: I have no’ 


hesitation in saying, that every 


mran of them has been guilty of. 
high treason against her; and if: 
they were. indicted instead of: 
the placard man, Fletcher, the’ 


prosecution would be far more 


just and would answer a muelt’ 
better purpose. It is astonish-' 
ing to me, that her Majesty’s 
Law Officers have never thought: 
of indicting these men. . This: 
is a system which cannot - be’ 
suffered to continue. Law’ that. 


operates only on one side, is a 


very inadequate sort of jaw. 
For my part I\never like tov 
meddle with law ;. ‘but, if her. 
Majesty’s Law Officers neglect’ 
much lenger to do their duty. 
with regard to these publica-’ 
tions, 1 mean myself to, ‘try: 
whether there be eny) law in» 
could not see the tears, nor can I | this country which | warrants. 
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them in {ssuing continual ea- 
lumnies against the Queen, 
when the slightest of those ca- 
lumnies, if issued against the 
King or against Castlereagh, 
would cause a man’s family to 
be ruined and himself possibly 
to be banished and certainly to 
be half killed by imprisonment. 

It never ought to be forgotten 
that the Morning Post explicitly 
declared, that, if the - Queen 
could not be got rid of as a 

_ ereminal, she ought to be sacri- 
ficed asa martyr. It is not the 
place of the King’s Attorney 
and Solicitor General to pro- 
secute these things ; but of the 
Queen’s own Law Officers, 

Give us a free, press, and we 
want no law to interfere; but, 
that part of the press which is in 
favour of the Queen, is liable to 
prosecution; and I can see no 
reason, why that. part of it 
which is against her, should not 
he prosecuted, 

. The Courier relates two very 
unpleasant. occurrences; one 
with regard to the Marquis of 
Buckingham, and the other 
with regard to the Bishop of 
Landaff. Both of them being 
of a very melancholy cast, and 
my talent not lying in. the way 
of: the pathetic, I shall give 


riet himself, who is a gentleman 
that addresses himself, particu- 
larly of latter days, to the 
hearts of his readers ; 

“ On Saturday last the Mar- 
“quis of Buckingham passed 
“. through Aylesbury, on his road 
“toStowe. Though not in his 
“own carriage the people dis- 
“-covered him. An immense 
“© concourse collected round the 
“ carriage, whilst he was chang- 
“‘ ing horses, and addressed to 
“his Lordship the loudest re- 
“ proaches on the conspicuous 
“part he has thought it his 
“ duty to take agaist her Ma- 
“ jesty during the late maqury. 
“ The post-boys, whemmounted, 
“were dragged from. their 
“ horses ; and at last, with the 
“ greatest difficulty his Lordship 
“ was rescued from his perilous 
situation, and was permitted 
“ to proceed to Stowe amidst 
“ the most deafening groans.” 

I must stop bere to condole 
a little with the noble Marquis, 
who seems to have fallen in 
with a set of true-born radicals: 
Not to travel in his own cat 
riage, and yet to be discovered 
by the people, must have been 
truly mortifying | And in Buck- 
inghamshire, too ! To be placed 
in-a state of peril; and to be 





them in the words of the Cou-| 
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chanie hands! The rabble-rout 
rascals surely could not know, 
that it was the descendant of 
“ RoLLo, first Duke of Nor- 
mandy,” that they were thus 
handling! They could not know, 
that it was a Plantagenet whose 
person they were placing in a 
state of peril ! Alas! All respect 
for antiquity is disappearing ! 
all veneration for noble blood, 
in spite of Sidmouth’s circular 
and the Six Acts. Even these, 
and Sidmouth’s letter to the 
Manchester Magistrates and Yeo- 
manry into the bargain, and a 
hundred other efforts made 
within the Iast three years and 
a half, not forgetting the exam-| 
ples made in the Old Bailey in 
May last: in spite of all these 
endeavours to keep alive in the 
bosoms of the people their re- 
verence for noble families; in 
spite of all these, we see even 
in Buckinghamshire this noble 
Marquis actually mobbed and put 
in peril. Perhaps these people 
did not know any thing about 
the numerous favours which we 
Englishmen have received at 
the hands of the noble Marquis 
and his family, during the last 
five and thirty years. I have 
not room here, nor a‘fiftieth part 
of the room, which would be 
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tion of those favours. One day 
or other I may give it. In the 
mean time, I beg the noble Mar- 
quis to be graciousty pleased to 
accept of my hearty condolenee ; 
and im a spirit of condolence 
equally ardent I now turra to the 
Right Rev. Father in God, the 
Bishop of Landaff, of whose mis- 
adventure the Courier speaks in 
the following most appropriate 
and most feeling terms - 


“ On Monday evening Iasé, 
“a most disgraceful outrage 
‘was committed at Ewelme (in 
“the county of Oxford), by a 
“furious rabble collected to- 
‘‘ gether for the purpose of com- 
“ pelling the inhabitants to illu- 
“ minate their houses. Finding 
“ the Rectory-House not lighted 
“up, they proceeded with the 
“ utmost fury to demolish almost 
“ every window, besides very 
“much damaging other parts 
“of the premises. ‘The Bisuor 
“ oF LLANDAFF was then occu- 
* pying the ‘house, and had but 
“ just come off his journey con- 
« siderably indisposed in con- 
“ sequence of his long and ‘un- 
“remitting attention to his late 
«painful duties in the House of 
“ Lords. He ventured out, how- 
“ever, to expostulate with the 
“rioters, and im endeatouring 


to apprefiend one of the most 
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“ active of the party, his Lord- 
“ship was .most grossly ill- 


“treated, pelted with. stones, 


“* and exposed to great personal 
“‘ danger. _ Such is the return 
“ which the misguided and in- 
“* fatuated populace of a seques- 
“ tered village have made to 
“ their faithful pastor, who, for 
“‘ seven years, has lived as much 
“ among them as his other du- 
“ ties would admit, in the exer- 
““ cise of continued benevolence 
“to them and to their families, 
“ and earnestly endeavouring to 
“ befriend them in every way. 
«A more striking instance can 
“hardly be given of polstical 
« delusion and popular phrenzy, 
“ overpowering in the minds of 
“men every feeling of grati- 
‘‘ tude, veneration and affection 
‘“‘ towards their best friends and 
‘** benefactors.”’ 

This narrative is distressing 
enough, to be sure. That the 
people of a little obscure vil- 
lage should pitch upon a 
Bishop, and actually pelt him 
with stones, and this in Eng- 
land, too, is really something so 
outrageous, as to become al- 
most ridiculous. I am sure I 
was more than twenty years 
old before I looked upon a Bi- 
shop as any thing short of a 
being ofa superiororder, When 





the old Bishop Of Winchester 
laid his hands upon my head, 
though I was a sturdy boy, I 
am sure.I looked upon him as 
something more than a man 
Every man of my age will say 
that, in the country places in 
England, this was the sort of 
feeling generally entertained 
towards Bishops; and yet we find 
this transaction take place in a 
sequestered village in England. 
Now, what can have been the 
cause of this wonderful change ! 


Wonderful it really is. If I. 


were disposed to philosophise 
upon the subject, I could, | 
think, account for this change ; 
and, sincerely and from the 
bottom of my heart, J lament 
the change ; though I dare say 
the Courier will do me the 
honour not to believe me. For 
people to be happy in society, 
there must be authority lodged 
somewhere; but the obedience 
to that authority must be yielded 
cheerfully and not from fear: it 
must be given, not taken by 
force.’ Our government has 
been going gradually on, taking 
away the natural Magisiracy 
of the country ;. that which ob- 
tained “obedience through love 
rather than through terror. 


Parsons have become Magis~) ~ 
trates; Nabobs have become. 
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Magistrates; Tax gatherers, 
Bankers, Loan-jobbers, Stock- 
jobbers have become Magis- 
trates. The sword has been 
seen gleaming every where. 
The people see that the re- 
liance, which was _ formerly 
placed ou their affections, is 
_ now placed only on their fears. 
_ The knowledge of this is a chal- 
lenge to every drop of blood 
in their hearts; and thus it is 
| that they come, by degrees, to 
have a dislike to every thing 
_ bearing the name of authority. 
That man must understand 
very little indeed of human na- 
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ship to the vices of the lower 
classes, as he impudently still 
continues to denominate the 
mass of the people. What, 
then, has vice gone on increasing 
with the increase of schools and 
the increase of bibles? It is 
time then for Mr. Vansittart and 
Lord Gambier to cease to trum- 
pet forth the effects of their 
bible societies. The Courier as- 
cribes this vice to such publica- 
tions as the Old Times, the Re- 
publican, the Detet, and similar 
I could almost 
pledge my life that not one of 
the villages of Ewelme ever 


ture, who does not perceive, ) heard of the two latter (I never 


that there can be no real harm 
in a community where the su- 
_ perior is feared and loved by the 
inferior. I have not the small- 
est doubt that the Bishop has, 
'as is here related, been in the 
' constant exercise of benevo- 
lence towards these villages 
and their families; but, alas! 
he has not perceived, perhaps, 
that he might give them the 
whole of the income of his 
'Bishoprick, without gaining a 
thousandth part of the love, 
which, under another state of 
things, he would have possess- 
ed without giving them a single 
farthing. The Courier ascribes 
this violence towards his lord- 





heard of the third till within 
this month), and scarcely a man 
of them can have the means of 
reading the former. I should 
think it miraculous if there were 
to be found a Republican in the 
whole eounty of Oxford, and, if 
you exclude the Colleges of the — 
University, I should think that 
half a score of Deists are more 
than the county contains. In 
the Colleges there may be plen- 
ty, and they in general are fools 
who delight in being singular, 
having neither learning ‘nor ge- 
nius ing to obtain distiic~ 
tion. 2 
What silly stuff, then, wt ‘to’ 


ascribe this ‘assault “npon’ the ” 
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Bishop to a cause like this! The 
immediate cause, was, doubt- 
less, thé Bishop’s well known. 
conduct, as to the case of her 
Majesty, the Queen ; but, still, 
this cause was too feeble to 
haye produced such an . effect 
had there not been amore 
powerful and longer . existing 
cause before. The trath i is, the 
people have. been greatly 
changed, in respect of their opi- 
nions as to their superiors in 
rank, The change has been 
going on from the beginning of 
the. French revolutionary war 
to this day, In 1793, the na- 
tion stood in need, of gentle 
treatment. Conciliation ought 
always to have been the object 
of. the government: It never 
was; and it never. has-been, up 
to the. present hour. We have 
been, under a government of 
lawyers; and lawyers know of 
no. principle to govern by but 
that of fear ;, know of noremedy 
but that of, punishment. 

Not to.dwell.longer upon:this 
subject at, ‘present,, suffice, it to. 
say, that ifthe whole of the acts. 
of parliament, passed: for the 
purpose of imposing new. re- 
straints upon the people, for that 
of inflicting new punishments} a, 
upon them, and: for that of di- 


whole of these acts which have 
been passed, since the year 1793) 
were collected together, they 
would: form a volume in bulk 
nearly equal to the bible. And, 
alas! Whatis the fruit of them 
all? Why the Courier tells us, 
‘to pass more acts, of a similar 
description, only of greater se- 
verity! . Happily, however, 
things are now come to that 
pass, that a different system 
must be adopted. It is impos- 
sible for the. present system to 
continue for any length of time. 
We are, at last, brought by this 
system into a state of incessant 
heart-burning ; and it is some- 
thing worse than nonsense to 
‘pretend that this arisés from the 
writings of this man, or the 
writings .of that) man. © The 
‘press does something; and, in 
cases; where .a .momentary im- 
pulse is the. object, it does 4 
great deal; but ‘there must be 
something more than the press 
to produce such a great change 
‘in. the habits: of thinking of a 
twhole people... However, even 
as far-as thie press goes, is it good 
policy. ‘to endeavour to rule by 
the: principle of fear? Was ever 
man yet: converted from his 


rs: in religion by by shutting 
i up in a'dunigeott for the half 





mipishing. their, liberties; if. the. 
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the treating of him like a felon; 
was ever the asperity of the 
politician’s pen weakened by 
making him survey the inside of 
a prison during some of the most 
precious years of his life? Who 
shall say that a man has not 
even aright to seek to destroy 
that, which has _ unfeelingly 
sought to destroy him? Again lI 
say, it is worse than nonsense to 
talk of bringing back the peo- 
ple to their former habits of 
cheerful obedience by further 
assaults upon the press. A cen- 
sorship ; and we can go no fur- 
ther without one; a censorship 
would only add to the evil. It 
would only render the people 
more callous and the govern- 
ment more hated. The cause 
of her Majesty, for instance, 
thongh well calculated deeply 
to interest the feelings of us all, 
and to rouse us into action in 
her defence, would have want- 
ed its best ally, if it had found 
us in a state of cheerful and 
willing obedience. But, it found 
us ready to compare our own 
case with that of her Majesty. 
We had not forgotten green 
bags, secret committees, bills to 
imprison men without bringing 
them to trial, and bills to banish 
men for what ‘was called Sedi- 





tion. Great’ pains werd taken’ 


to make the mass of the nation 
believe, that these measures 
affected those only who put 
their thoughts upon paper, and 
who were prominent in calling 
fora reform of the parliament, 
But, these efforts, though ap- 
parently successful, were very 
far from being successful in 
reality. ‘The mass of the nation 
could not believe, that it was 
either sedition or blasphemy to 
endeavour to put an end to 
bribery and corruption. To 
practise cruelty by the aid of 
delusion may answer the pur- 
pose for a while; but in the end, 
delusion must fail: there must 
be a government by the means 
of willing obedience, which is 
freedom; or, there must be a 
government simply on the prin- 
ciple of fear, which is despotism. 
We are now Vibrating between 
the two: we must soon fall into 
one or the other; and I am pretty 
certain, that it will not be into 
the latter. 

This misadventure of the 
Bishop, who, by the bye, would 
have done better to light up his 
windows than to endeavour to 
apprehend one of the’ pélters; 
this misadventure has “drawn 
me into a sort of digression, 
which, ‘however, ‘would have 
served as Tio’ very unsuitable 

3H 
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preface to the remaining part of 


my letter, in which I intended 
to offer you.some observations 
on the consequences to which 
the glorious victory ofthe Queen 
may probably lead, and espe- 
cially on the subject of rumour- 
ed changes tn the ministry. 
This last, however, is a sub- 
ject of such great importance, 
that it would require much 
more time: than I have at 
present, to do any thing like 
justice to it. I shall, therefore, 
reserve it for my next Register, 
to be discussed in the form of a 
letter addressed to Lord Grey, 
who has acted so truly noble a 
part upon this occasion, and 
without whom there can be no 
new ministry that would not be 
too contemptible to be worthy 
‘of notice. 

In the mean while the Queen’s 
law advisers are, I dare say, as 
busy as the Devil in a high wind. 
The object of Mr. Brougham 
will be, and is, to turn the pre- 
sent triumph to his own account; 
and there is no doubt that it 
might be made to turn greatly 
to his advantage. But, what is 
to be expected is, that he will 
want to make too much of it. 
He has got, as he imagines, the 
cake. in his hands; and he is: 
sunning "p into a corner, with 


it, looking at the rest over his 
shoulder, and crying, “ keep off, 
greedy guts!’ He may havea 
fairish slice of the cake if he will; 
but he wants it all to himself. 
He would fain begin to bite; 
he’ is licking his lips, and his 
mouth waters; but le wants to 
have it, as well as to eat it. It 


tion that foiled him at St.Omers, 
and again in Portman:street. 

It is supposed, and I think it 
is very likely, that he is the 
agent of those persons called 
Whigs, for bringing them into 
power by means of her Majesty. 
Nothing would be-more practi- 
cable than this, provided due 
consideration were had with re- 
gard to the people. But, in the 
first place, Mr. Brougham is an 
unfortunate agent. His extreme 
eagerness to get on_ himself 
weighs heavily against him; 
the public have no confidence 
in him, and it is impossible that 
the Queen can have much. 
However, there is one obstacle, 
which must be rémoved before 
any new Ministry can be form- 
ed, that would have a chapee of 
duration ; and that is, the refu- 
sal of the Whig Lords to give 
us Reform of Parliament, of 
any kind, A man 80: wen: 
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Brougham is, in his full gallop 
towards the end of his journey, 
overlooks things which lesseager 
persons clearly perceive. Lord 
Grey, who merited, upon this 
occasion, the largest portion ot 
popular applause, and who is 
really the only man, who has 
any pretensions to be placed at 
the head ofa new Ministry, left 
London with as much haste as 
did those Noble Peers, who 
have had sheeps’ headsand bul- 
locks’ entrai!s thrown into their 
carriages. The newspapers of 
this. morning (Friday) say 
that the people at Aylesbury 
flung sheeps’ heads into the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham’s coach, 
and that the people of Watford 
flung entrails into that of the 
Earl of Bridgwater. Lord Grey 
had nothing to do but to shew 


himself to call forth the most. 


enthusiastic applauses. He 
might have almost ordered the 
Ministers to quit their places in 
twenty-four hours. But of 
what use would this have been ? 
he knew.very well that no Mi- 
nistry could carry on the go- 
vernment. of the country upon 
the present system; and he saw 
no hope of bringing any consi- 
derable number of the borough- 
holders to consent to a change 
of system. A Ministry, formed 


without a change system, 
would become heir to all the 
means of destruction prepared 
by the present set of men. 
Heir to all Canning’s impudent 
declarations against reform of 
any kind; heir to all the sen- 
tences passed upon the Re- 
formers who are now in dun- 
geons, and the executors of 
those sentences ; heirs to Peel’s 
Bill, and to all the troubles 
and turmoils which will arise 


out of the miseries created by 


that Bill. Such a man as Mr. 
Brougham, who sees a remedy 
for all: dangers by a’ mere 
glance at the Criminal Code ; 
who sees a cure for every evil 
in the spy system, the dungeon, 
the rope, and the axe: such a 
man is ready to dash into place 
and power, little caring, and, 
indeed, never thinking, about 
difficulties such as those above 
mentioned; but Lord Grey 
does think about them, and 
must think about them. He is 
at present safe in character at 
any rate; and he does not wish 
to arrive at the end of his life 


by being dragged through the - 


kennel of odious, disgraceful 
and discomfited political power. 

All ‘the workings of Mr. 
Brougham. will be of no avail. 





There can be no patching up 
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of this horrible system. If the 
Law Advisers were to attempt 
to make a league with the pre- 
sent set, the set would only be 
thereby rendered the more odi- 
ous, and the Law Advisers 
would participate in the odium. 
I should not be at all surprised, 
if those who wrote the answers 
to the people of Nottingham 
and Preston, which answers 
had well nigh ruined the 
Queen: 1 should not be at all 
surprised if they were to at- 
tempt, by obtaining a compro- 
mise with her Majesty, to 
get themselves into power 
with the present people, hav- 
ing made the discovery, that. 
Castlereagh, Canning, Liverpool 
and the Chancellor, are very 
good sort of men, as they have 
already discovered. | am told, 
that Powell, Demont, Majocchi, 
Cuchi, and Rastelli are not in- 
dictable for perjyury. I should 
not be at all surprised at this; 
but I am very certain that, by 
such an accession of colleagues 
the overthrow of the present 
set would only be rendered 
more speedy and more signal. 
’ [have so bad an opinion of law-. 
yers as politicians that I should 


never again place confidence in 
men of this description, 
However, while we keep our 
eye upon these Law Advisers we 
may rest perfectly tranquil as to 
the result of their efforts. What 
they want is, to keep up the sys- 
tem in all it’s parts, funding, 
taxing, gagging, spying, hang- 
ing and quartering. They would 
no more voluntarily give their 
consent to a Reform of the Par- 
liament, to any Reform of the 
Parliament, than they would 
give their consent to pleading 
without a fee; or than Mr. Den- 
man would give his consent to 
the putting of a stop to that 
everlasting cause ; that perennial 
spring of briefs, the wonderous 
case of Sir Francis Burdett; 
which always comes on at a time 
when the Court is so extremely 
busy as to be compelled io post- 
pone ¢t at the end of a six hours 
hearing, and with regard to 
which case the complaisance of 
the Attorney General is such as 
passeth all understanding. 
Again, I say, we, my friends, 
need entertain no apprehensions 
for the result. They may in- 
trigue and cajole and. wriggle 
as long as they please. They 


scarcely be sorry to see the|never can accomplish any thing, 


thing take place; for, after that, 


that shall have ‘any, duration, 





even fools, stark fools, could! without some material change 
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in this intolerable system. Lord 
Grey, who did more, in his one 
speech, to save the Queen than 
all her Lawyers and all her wit- 
nesses put together, fled at once 
from this scene of useless in- 
trigue. He saw clearly what 
power he had ; but he also saw 
that that power, great as it was, 
was not sufficient to enable him 
to encounter this hydra of diffi- 
culties, without such a change 
in the system, as he probably. 
saw no hope of bringing others 
to agree to. This is a large and 
most interesting subject. The 
question is simply this: whether 
the present system shall be 
taken to pieces quietly; or 
whether it shal] be knocked to 
pieces in the midst of confusion. 
I must confess that the patience, 
the industry, the talent, the ex- 
perience, and even the courage, 
necessary to accomplish the for- 
mer, are such as to make a man, 
almost any man, turn from the 
task and resign himself -up and 
take his chance in the storm. 
Nevertheless, I am of opinion, 
that the thing might be accom- 
plished, and that, too, without 
the smallest risk to any of the 
Lawful establishments of the 
country. I have long ago, over 


and over again, stated my opi- 


ought to be adopted for this 
purpose ; but,in my next Regis- 
ter, I will offer such additional 
reasons as recent events and 
present circumstances suggest. 
If we can have a change of the 
Ministry, founded on a change of 
system, it will be our duty ‘to 
petition his Majesty for such a 
change; but to get one set of 
bawling lawyers instead of ano- 
ther set of bawling lawyers ; 
one set of stock-brokers instead 
of another set. of stock-brokers ; 
one set of place and pension- 
hunters instead of another set of 
place and pension-hunters: ‘to 
endeavour to obtain such ‘a 
change as this, would, net only 
take from the people of Eng- 
land all the reputation that they 
have now gained, but’ would 
mark them out for a: race of’the 
most complete idiots that,ever 
drivelled out, life-upon the, face 
of the earth. . 
Why is it that the present 
men retain their places fora 
singleday ? Why is it that they 
retain their places so tranquilly, 
while sheeps’ heads and bul- 
locks’ entrails are hurled at their 
‘supporters ? It is because | nd- 


things, from any set of probable 
successors. This. is the cause 
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‘seé that ‘their power was gone. 


‘Rote. whether, with all the ex- 
perience which they now have 
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lence. of the people as to this 
matter, with regard to which 


they would otherwise naturally: 


be as active and zealous as they 
have been in the cause of her 
Majesty the Queen. If similar 
zeal ‘were displayed for the re- 
moval of the Ministers, does 
any man bel’ eve that they would 
dare to attempt ‘to,retain their 
offices? Their security in office 
depends entirely upon the ge- 


cessors would be no better than 


is’ foundéd on the fact, that, 
amongst those who must na- 
turally : be looked to as their 
successors, . the, people have 


a change of System. Let suc- 
cessors appear with an offer to 
give us something like justice, 
‘and ‘the. Ministers would. soon 


Whether ‘this will happen or 
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aim at the Ministry, will, at 
last, make an: appeal to. the 
people, is more than I can Say ; 
but I positively assert, that with- 
out such an appeal all their in- 
trigues and all their tricks will 
prove to be vanity and vexation 
of the spirit; and, for my own 
part, I solemnly declare that | 
should think a change of Mi- 
nistry, without a material change 
of the system, an evil, of which 
every man ought to endeavour 
to rid the country asspeedily as 
possible, 

In conclusion I will just ob- 
serve, that efforts are making to 
produce an opinion that the son 
of Mra. Hunn (who they say 
is about to return) is a friend of 
the Queen! What may be the 
precise. object of this I cannot 
say. I should not be much sur- 
prised if it were Mr. Brougham 
who is putting” off this s sprig 
of the old actress... The 
Lawyer may imagine that he 
can, somehow or-other, edge 


before them, any of those’ per hiviself” in with this gentleman 
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on her Majesty, after having 
assisted in keeping her name 
out of the Liturgy, and while he 
positively asserted that he ne-| 
ver would consent to the placing 
of her name in that Liturgy! 


However, be in no apprehen-| 


sion from any intrigue of this|: 


sort. The sixth of June last can 


never be recalled. The sheeps’ 


heads and buliocks’ entrails have 


been served out; and Peel’s 
Bill, whether it stand or whe- 
ther it be repealed, will give-us 
a Reform in spite of the law- 


yers, the Hanoverian Legation, |©° 


patiently wait for the opera- 
tions of Peel’s Bill, which will 
enable us to laugh to scorn all 
the puns and jests of Canning, 
and all the impudent and “ ra- 


bid” botheratien of Brougham ! 
l am, 


Your faithful friend, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





SIGNOR WAITHMAN, 


This famous personage is fi- 


guring away in grand style. 


the Holy Alliance, the Pope and| There is a correspondence be- 


the Devil! Be, therefore, in no|/tween him and’ Major Cart- 


apprehension. 
addresses of congratulation to 
her Majesty; let us place her 
name in the kalendar as well as 


Let us) cary wright, which I have this mo- 
ment seen, but which I have not 


time now to insert.. I will, do 


in the Liturgy; let the incom-| this in my next, and in the mean 
parable good she has done us|time, I strongly recommend to 
never be absent from our minds ; | «),, Signor, to make some school- 


let us love, cherish, honour and 
obey her;*let us be to her a 
tower of strength ; let her se- 


master a part of his household 
establishment. The Signor ap- 


curity and happiness be as dear|Pears to be getting out of hu- 





to us as our own; and let us|mour; but he should consider, 
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that to keep himself cool is par- 
ticularly necessary to every ope- 
rator, and especially to one who 
has to come forward as a writer 
in defence of his conduct. It is 
very easy for a man to find ex- 
cuses for not doing that which 
he has the power as well as the 
inclination to refuse to do; but 
if those excuses be mere eva- 
sions they only serve to do mis- 


chief to the inventor. 





THE QUEEN. 


It is stated from authority, 
that her Majesty intends to go 
to St. Paul’s on Sunday the 
26th inst. to return thanks to 
God for her deliverance from the 


machinations of her foes; and, 





certainly thanks to God never 
were more loudly demanded. 
If I were to write a prayer for 
the occasion it should contain an 
enumeration of all the most con- 
spicuous of the fiends that have 
been at work against her. On 
that day every man and woman 
in England ought to join her 
Majesty in her thanksgiving ; 
and ought to pray most fervent- 
ly for blessings upon her head. 
Her Majesty, like the people 
of England, has been beset by 
spies ; and we ought always to 
recollect, that her, cause is our 
cause, and that she can expe- 
rience no sorrow for which we 


ought not to feel. 
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HER MAJESTY’s ANSWERS 
TO ADDRESSES. 





FROM THE INHABITANTS OF WOTTON- 
UNDER-EDGE, IN THE COUNTY OF 
GLOUCESTER, 


I cordially thank the inhabi- 
tants of Wotton-under-Edge 
and its vicinity, in the county of 
Gloucester, for this loyal ana 
affectionate address. 

Every day, during which the 
recent parade of a judicial pro- 
ceeding against the Queen has 
been exhibited in the House of 
Lords, has contributed to ele- 
vate me more and more in the 


good opinion of the people, and 


to make me more and more an 
object of popular regard. Every 
day, during which the evidence 
was adduced, either to support 


' or to refute the accusations of 
' my enemies, the people had 
_ clearer views of the injustice 


and the inhumanity which | had 


experienced, and of that malici- 


ous conspiracy, of which I had 


_ forso many years been the me- 
_ ditated victim. ‘The increased 
' conviction which the people 
_ felt of the accumulated wrongs 
_ that I had experienced, conti- 
_nually added not only tender- 


hess to their generous sympa- 


_ thies, but fire to their honest 


indignation. Hence I have de- 


_ tived the most powerful support 


even from the malignity of my 
persecutors. My enemies have 


multiplied my friends, and the 


attempt to eflect my degrada- 


tion has raised me to a height of 


power, as far as power depends 
upon the affections of the peo- 
ple, such as no sovereign ever 
possessed before. If the high 
excitement of the public senti- 





ment is honourable to the Queen, 
it must, from the pure sources 
from which it origina‘es, reflect 
no less honour upon the people. 
In the people it springs from 
those principles which must en- 
noble the nature of man—the 
principles of truth, of justice, 
and humanity. 





FROM THE INHABITANTS OF THE BO- 
ROUGH AND PARISH OF DINGWALL, 
IN THE COUNTY OF ROSS. 

I cordially thank the inhabit- 
ants of the ancient royal bo- 
rough of Dingwall, in the coun- 
ty of Ross, for this loyal and af- 
fectionate address. 

I feel a pride in reflecting that 
the sympathy, which vibrates 
on almost every nerve in the in- 
habitants of South, has become 
so general in North Britain, that 
it has penetrated into the remote 
Highlands. ‘The inhabitants of 
the parish of Dingwall, in the 
midst of their high mountains, 
or their deep valleys, have re- 
verberated the same sentiments 
that have been so generally ex- 
pressed in the streets and squares 
of the metropolis. 

This generalised sentiment, 
this burst of public sympathy in 
all parts of the island, has by 
some been termeddelusion. But, 
if it be delusion, then may-truth 
and justice, then may constitu- 
tional rights, equal laws, and 
general liberty, be termed de- 
lusions. And if these are delu- 
sions, then are the best realities 
of civilised man a mere phantom 
of the brain, or a vain mockery 
of the imagination. But equal 
laws are not shadowy illusions, 
but the most substantial realities, 
without the protection of which 
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all social enjoyments are inse- 
cure. Those laws which ought 
to protec: every subject in the 
realm, whether high or low, 
have received a daring stab in 
the aggression on my honour 
and my rights. 

The Scottish Highlanders, 
who have been exemplary for 
their devotional habits, distin- 
guished by their piety, and 
above all, remarkable for their 
fidelity, must have been shocked 
by the late outrage upon all de- 
cency, which has been exhibited 
in the investigation before the 
House of Lords. ‘The recent 
conduct of that House has in- 
curred the condemnation of the 
good and wise ofall parties, and 
in all nations. 





FROM THE WEAVERS OF EASTER AND 
WESTER PORTSBOURGH, EDINBURGH. 

I have much satisfaction in re- 
ceiving this loyal and affection- 
ate address from the Incorpora- 
tion of Weavers of Easter and 
Wester Portsbourgh, Edinburgh. 

The unconstitutional proceed- 
ing by which my enemies ex- 
pected to accomplish my degra- 
dation, has had no other effect 
than that of humiliating them- 
selves in the opinion of the peo- 
ple. They have sunk almost 
beneath contempt, while their 
injustice and oppression have 
contributed to raise me to a 
height of popular regard, where, 
if | were ambitious, | might be 
giddy with the view. 

The perfidy which I have ex- 
perienced in some of my domes- 
tics and attendants has been, in 
a great measure, defeated by 
the sincere attachment and in- 
flexible integrity of others. The 


experience of treachery in a few 
has not made me distrust the 
fidelity of the many ; and cer- 
tainly among those on whose 
steady attachment my experi- 
ence teaches me that | ought to 
place a firm reliance, 1 shall 
ever reckon several of the na- 
tives of Caledonia. 





| FROM THE MEMBERS BELONGING To 


THE DIFFERENT BENEFIT SOCIETIES 

WITHIN THE TOWN OF SWANSEA, 

IN THE COUNTY OF GLAMORGAN, 

I cordially thank the members 
belonging to the different Be- 
nefit Societies within the town 
of Swansea, for this loyal and 
affectionate address. The prin- 
ciple of benevolence on which 
these societies are founded has 
my unfeigned approbation. That 
principle is'more than any other 
calculated to promote the hap- 
piness of mankind; and I re- 
joice to see it not only so ge- 
nerally diffused, but united with 
such a love of liberty as augurs 
the most glorious results. Man- 
kind cannot be under the di- 
rection of two better principles 
than the spirit of benevolence 
and the genius of liberty. 





FROM THE BRASS-FOUNDERS AX? 
BRAZIERS, OF LONDON, AND 17S 
VICINITY. 

I gratefully accept this loyal 
and affectionate address from 
the brass-founders and braziers. 

If my adversaries had bee 

studiously desirous of promot- 

ine their own downfall, they 
could not have taken more efi 
cacious methods y or em 
urpose than by the inve 
hostility which they have ole 
to the honour and dignity oft 
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liberty, or may attach different 
ideas to the name, but all men 
condemn oppression and hate 


_ the oppressor. 


| have now been greeted, and 


' that not formally or ceremo- 


niously, but warmly and affec- 


- tionately, by industry in almost 
all its modes of existence and 
_ diversities of operation. 
' is hardly a branch of trade of 
which the members have not 
- united to animate my spirits by 
_ their tender sympathy, and to 
' cheer me by their promises of 
| support in every peril and ad- 
versity. 
ceptable from the praiseworthy, 
| no sovereign can be more high- 


There 


If praise be most ac- 


ly extolled than by the affec- 


_tionate approbation and the 


heartfelt homage of the most 


industrious part of the commu- 
_ nity. The strong marks of po- 


pular regard which | have ex- 


' perienced will, 1 hope, teach 
' sovereigns that the best way to 
secure the affections of their 
| Subjects is to be, not only in pro- 
fession, but in principle, a friend 
'to the liberties of the people. 
| If sovereigns would study to 
promote those liberties, they 
would receive that genuine un- 


sophisticated homage, in the 
consciousness of which they 


would find more unfeigned sa- 
_tisfaction and more certain secu- 


rity than in accumulated for- 
tresses or in bristling bayonets. 
The members of the Holy Alli- 
ance might have spared them- 
selves the pain of uniting for 
the preservation of their power, 
if they had been sufficiently 
good or wise to consider the 
liberty of the people as their 
safeguard, and their affection as 
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the most certain means of pre- 
serving every existing dynasty. 





FROM THE COOPERS OF LONDON AND 
ITS ENVIRONS. 

I gratefully receive this loyal 
and affectionate address from 
the Coopers of London and its 
vicinity. 

The industrious classes of the 
metropolis contain few courtiers: 
they comprehend what is better, 
a mass of honest men. ‘To re- 
ceive the spontaneous, unbought 
homage of honest men, is more 
honourable to any sovereign 
than all the incense of flattery, 
and all the protestations of ser- 
vility from myriads of false 
hearts and venal lips. It is sin- 
cerity alone that impresses a 
value upon the professions of 
friendship,and the encomiums of 
loyalty. 

A free government will not 
last long without virtue in the 
people. Where liberty does 
not find virtue, it will either 
make it or degenerate into ser- 
vitude. ‘There is usually a reci- 
procating agency between vir- 
tue and liberty, and liberty and 
virtue. Virtue favours the 
growth and secures the perma- 
nence of liberty, while liberty 
is genial to the production of vir- 
tue and to the diffusion of all its 
fair progeny, in the persons of 
truth, of justice, and humanity 
over the land. To make people 
slaves to vice in any of its forms, 
is to incapacitate them for liber- 
ty. The slave of sensuality will 
sell his birth-right, even though 
that birth-right be liberty, ra- 
ther than forego the gratifica- 
tion of a present appetite. When 
liberty is in danger, let not its 
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defence be entrusted to the in- 
ebriate or the voluptuary; for 
they will often be under the do- 
minion ofa passion stronger than 
that of liberty: and where any 
domineering vice can enter, ty- 
ranny will always sooner or later 
make its way. 





FROM THE INHABITANTS OF THE CITY 

OF ABERDEEN AND ITS VICINITY. 

I gratefully accept this loyal 
and affectionate tribute of re- 
gard from the householders and 
inhabitants of the City of Aber- 
deen and its vicinity. 

Innocence is open, ingenuous, 
unreserved. It dreads no dis- 
closure, and it practices no 
concealments. It speaks what 
it thinks. It has no occasion to 
have recourse to equivocations 
and double meanings. These 
are the refuge of falsehood and 
the artifices of fraud. .My con- 
duct has, I trust, through my 
whole life, displayed the cha- 
racteristics of that innocence, 
which is fearless because it has 
no detection to dread. Inno- 
cence, when it is accompanied 
with great natural frankness, 
or habitual artlessness, may at 
times, be so open as to appear 
indiscreet to those whom ma- 
levolence has taught to be 
wary, atid perfidy to be circum- 
spect. But it is only guile that 
seeks the obscurations of arti- 
fice, as. the serpent lurks be- 
neath the leaves. 





fROM THE INHABIPANTS OF MAID- 
STONE, AND ITS VICINITY. * 


Treturn my unfeigned thanks 
to the male and female inhabit- 
ants of Maidstone and its vici- 
nity for this loyal and affection- 


Lam happy to find my con- 
duct so warmly approved, and 
my right so strenuously main- 
tained by such an enlichtened 
part of the nation. 

In vindicating my rights, | 
am defending those of the peo- 
ple: the sanctity of a free con- 
stitution is invaded if a single 
individual is oppressed. A free 
constitution protects individual 
right as a part of the general 
liberty; but were the true prin- 
ciples of the constitution ever so 
glaringly outraged as in that 
measure’ which is now pending 
in the House of Lords ? 





FROM THE INHABITANTS OF BRECON, 

IN THE PRINCIPALITY OF WALES. 

I am unfeignedly obliged to 
the inhabitants of Brecon, in 
the principality of Wales, for 
this loyal and affectionate ad 
dress. 

A vivid sympathy with the 
sufferings of a woman, and that 
woman 4 Queen, must be ever 
congenial with the feelings of 
those who are descended from 
the ancient Britons. If my ac- 
cumulated persecutions did not 
strongly interest their sensibl- 
lity, every spark of chivalrous 
ardour must be extinguished in 
their breasts. 

As the same power which 
menaces the degradation of the 
Queen, threatens slavery to the 
nation, it is an additional arg 
ment with all who value liberty 


strenuously to assert the rights, 


and‘ to vindicate the innocence 
of ‘the Queen. The liberties of 
the nation aré, at this moment, 
blénded into a strict union with 
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the Queen is degraded, the peo- 
ple will cease to be free. 





FROM THE INHABITANTS OF ST. MARY- 
LE-BOW, IN THE COUNTY OF MID- 
DLESEX 
The inhabitants of the parish 

of St. Mary-le-Bow, in the coun- 

ty of Middlesex, are entitled to 
my cordial thanks for this loyal 
and affectionate address. 

The present conspiracy against 
my honour and my life, though 
not yet stripped of all its dis- 
guise, and laid open to the 
broad day, lias been sufficiently 
developed to show that in the 
malice by which it was prima- 
rily instigated, in the turpitude 
of the different agents by whom 
it has been conducted, in the 
vigantic magnitude of the whole, 
and the intricate ramification of 
the details, it was never equal- 
led in the annals of barbarity, 
or moral infamy. 

The conduct of my enemies 
has justly excited the indigna- 
tion of the country. ‘They see 
the whole force of the adminis- 
tration arrayed for the destruc- 
tion of a single female. ‘They 
behold tyranny making use of 
the proceeding, to rear its head 
above ‘the law and the constitu- 
tion, and to threaten the secu- 
rity of every individual. 

The way to peace is often 
through a path of thorns. The 
numerous persecutions which I 
have experienced, and which 
have infested so large a portion 
of my life, may perhaps, under 
the direction of a kind Provi- 
dence, be preparatory to an in- 
terval of more undisturbed tran- 
quillity than J have hitherto en- 


joyed. | 





FROM THE MASTER AND WARDENS OF 
THE CORPORATION OF CORDWAINERS 
OF THE TOWN OF HAVERFORDWEST. 


The Master and Wardens of 
the ancient Corporation of Cord- 
wainers, with the other arti- 
sans of the town and county of 
Haverfordwest, are entitled to 
my grateful acknowledgments 
for this loyal and affectionate 
Address. 

The public press in this coun- 
try tends to give unity to pub- 
lic sentiment to a degree that 
never existed before in any 
country in the world. ,The faci- 
lities of communication between 
all parts of the kingdom are 
now so great, that the senti- 
ment which the public prints 
diffuse through the metropolis 
to-day, is in the course of the 
morrow or the next day trans- 
mitted to almost every part of 
England, and in less than a week 
to the most remote parts of Bri- 
tain. The metropolis is the 
centre which soon vibrates the 
sentiment with something like 
the rapidity of electicity to the 
extremities: and the sentiment at 
the extremities, or in any of the 
less remote parts is,’in the same 
manner, vibrated bétk upon the 
metropolis. Thetate, though 
composed of so many remote 
and disjointed parts, is thus, in 
a high degree, individuated ; 
and means are thus afforded for 
ascertaining, with great cer- 
tainty, on any-subject of gene- 
ral interest or importance, the 
genuine sentiments and the real 
feelings of the people. 

If the sentiments and feelings 
of the people, on any one sub- 
ject, were ever more clearly 
manifested than on another, it 
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has been on the treatment of 
the Queen. That treatment 
has, from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, and with 
fewer individual exceptions 
than were ever found upon any 
‘topic of controversy, been un- 
reservedly and universally re- 
probated. When the public 
- feeling on this subject has been 
to general and so strong, so 
much one and indivisible, as to 
be incapable to be mistaken, to 
what cause are we to ascribe 
the fact, that the Government 
did not yield to such an Inda- 
bitable expression of the na- 
tional wish, and relinquish 
the tyrannical proceeding ? To 
what other cause can we ascribe 
the signal opposition between 
the general will and the will 
of the Government—but_ that 
the Government itself is in. the 
hands of a i and that the 

























interest of that faction js dia- 
metrically opposite to the pub- 
lic interest?) bos tal ae 
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loyal .and . affectionate Address | keeps pace with the successive 
from the inhabitamts of Bury St. aspirings of ambition, still. 
Edmonds and itsyieinity. it may be increased byt - 

My enemies have always | tions which we are able to make 
been unbou in theirpro-|to the stock of private or of 
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They have usually monopolized 








so large a portion of these good 
qualities among themselves, 
that they have left none to their 
nei rs. Thé@y have hence 


ade go scruples of venting ac- 
cusations of treason or of scep- 
ti¢ism against all who presume 
tothink differently from them- 
selyes. They have forgotten 
that the best test of loyalty is 
obedience to the laws: and that 
the better part of religion is 
charity. If my enemies will ap- 
ply this true test, either of 
loyalty or religion, to their own 
conduct, they. will, perhaps, 
find that they have formed an 
erroneous estimate of them- 
selves; and that even the Queen 
and her friends may not be to- 
tally wanting in those virtues 
with which they are. so plen- 
teously furnished. 

No one who has taken a 
large and comprehensive view 
of the happiness or the misery 
that prevails in the different 
conditions of life, would desire 
power except as the means of 
enlarging his sphere of useful- 
ness.’ ‘Happiness by no means 
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